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•  Trends  and  Issues 


Educators  can  build  the  hope  for  peace 

on  understanding  of  “a  certain  country,”  according  to 
President  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower.  The  people  of 
that  country,  said  the  President,  are  suspicious  of  the 
U.S.  They  are  suspicious,  he  believes,  because  they 
are  ignorant  of  this  country’s  motives.  It  is  up  to 
U.S.  educators  “at  the  grass-roots  level  of  our  coun¬ 
try,”  the  President  continued,  to  help  Americans  un¬ 
derstand  something  of  the  culture  of  that  people,  its 
history,  its  aspirations,  and  its  trials  and  tribulations. 
Unless  educators  further  this  understanding,  the  Pres¬ 
ident  concluded,  Americans  will  never  comprehend 
why  they  are  misunderstood.  President  Eisenhower 
spoke  before  the  sixty-eighth  annual  convention  of  the 
Association  of  Land-Grant  Colleges  and  Universities 
in  Washington.  ( See  p.  5.) 

Segregation  arguments  mnst  be  delayed 

until  the  present  vacancy  on  the  Supreme  Court  is 
filled,  said  a  recent  Court  order.  The  action  followed 
a  decision  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  subcommittee  to  set 
aside  until  January  the  nomination  of  Judge  John 
Marshall  Harlan  to  the  vacant  court  chair.  No  new 
date  for  the  hearings  was  set.  Chairman  Virginius 
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Dabney  of  the  Southern  Education  Reporting  Service 
Board  said:  “I  don’t  see  what  they’re  gaining  by  not 
doing  it.  'The  legal  force  of  the  court  decision  will 
be  the  same.  At  least  by  filing  a  brief,  a  state  will  let 
the  court  know  it  thinks  the  court’s  decision  can  be 
implemented.” 

Reasonable  time  for  ending  segregation 

should  be  allowed  states  and  local  communities,  says 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Justice.  Furthermore,  says  a 
brief  signed  by  Attorney  General  Herbert  Brownell, 
Jr.,  STCcific  decrees  for  ending  segregation  should  be 
laid  down  by  the  Supreme  Court.  “Popular  hostility” 
to  desegregation,  however,  is  not  a  legal  justification 
for  failure  to  end  it,  the  brief  continues.  “Racial  seg¬ 
regation  in  public  schools  is  unconstitutional  and  will 
have  to  be  determined  as  quickly  as  feasible,  regard¬ 
less  of  how  much  it  may  be  favored  by  some  people  in 
the  community,”  the  brief  states.  There  can  be  no 
“local  option”  on  a  question  which  has  been  decided 
upon  by  the  Supreme  Court,  Mr.  Brownell  points  out. 

Strong  reactions  to  tbis  plan  came  from  two 
Southern  states.  Governor-elect  Marvin  Griffin  of 
Georgia  charges  that  the  Eisenhower  Administration 
is  “attempting  to  operate  the  schools”  through  the 
Justice  Department.  He  says  the  power  to  operate 
public  schools  lies  with  the  states  and  that  any  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  U.S.  Constitution  that  gives  these 
powers  to  the  federal  government  is  “usurpation  of 
piower  and,  in  my  opinion,  is  tyranny.”  Governor 
Hugh  White  of  Mississippi  says  the  new  action  makes 
it  inevitable  that  his  state  will  adopt  a  proposed  con¬ 
stitutional  amendment  that  will  allow  abolishing  of  the 
public  school  system  in  favor  of  private  schools. 

Debates  are  being  debated  botly  right  now. 
When  the  U.S.  Military  Academy  at  West  Point  and 
the  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis  decided  to  forbid 

Participation  by  cadets  or  mi^hipmen  in  college  de- 
ates  on  whether  the  United  States  should  recognize 
Communist  China,  a  storm  of  protest  arose.  Pentagon 
spokesmen  justified  their  stand  by  insisting  cadets  and 
midshipmen  may  not  engage  in  public  debates  in 
which  they  would  “challenge  the  validity  of  one  seg- 
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ment  of  United  States  foreign  policy."  At  a  news 
conference,  President  Eisenhower  said  he  looked  upon 
the  cadets  as  students  —  even  though  they  were  tech¬ 
nically  members  of  the  armed  services  —  and  would 
favor  allowing  them  to  argue  the  point  as  strongly 
as  they  desir^ 

When  schools  forhid  dehates  on  controversial 
issues,  they  do  not  live  up  to  their  obligations  in  a 
democratic  society,  says  J.  JeflFrey  Auer,  U.  of  Virginia. 
Dr.  Auer  made  his  statement  after  Roanoke  College 
withdrew  its  aflBrmative  team  in  an  eight-college  de¬ 
bate  meeting.  Julius  F.  Prufer,  Roanoke  College  de¬ 
bate  coach,  said  he  had  withdrawn  his  team  because 
of  “fear  of  being  investigated.”  Topic  for  the  debate: 
“Resolved  That  the  United  States  Should  Extend 
Diplomatic  Recognition  to  the  Communist  Govern¬ 
ment  of  China.” 

Code  for  eomies  has  heen  siilned  by  26  of 

the  29  publishers  of  comics.  Under  the  leadership  of 
Judge  Charles  F.  Murphy,  the  Comic  Magazine  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  America  has  prepared  a  self-censoring  code, 
will  expel  from  the  Association  any  member  that  does 
not  adhere  to  it.  In  general,  the  new  code  provides 
that  scenes  of  excessive  violence  shall  be  prohibited, 
that  no  comic  book  shall  use  the  words  ‘horror”  or 
“terror”  in  its  title,  that  suggestive  or  salacious  illustra¬ 
tion  shall  be  banned,  that  no  comic  book  will  present 
details  of  a  crime.  Judge  Murphy  has  also  announced 
an  advertising  code  for  comic  magazines  which  pro¬ 
hibits  advertisements  for  knives,  gun  facsimiles,  pin¬ 
ups,  firearms,  and  gambling  equipment.  (See  EDU¬ 
CATION  SUMMARY,  Nov.  20.) 

•  AdminUtration 


What  makes  schools  valnerable  to  criticism, 
says  State  Supt.  Charles  F.  Carroll,  North  Carolina, 
are  inconsistencies  between  belief  and  practice.  To 
catch  these  inconsistencies,  Supt.  Carroll  recommends 
schools  reappraise  themselves  in  terms  of  these  ques¬ 
tions; 

—Is  the  curriculum  in  keeping  with  the  size  of  the 
school  and  is  it  meeting  both  basic  and  current  needs 
of  youngsters? 

—Are  teachers  together  in  their  practices  regarding 
grading  and  promoting  pupils,  assigning  homework, 
other  instructional  procedures? 

—Are  superior  students  permitted  to  graduate  with 
the  minimum  requirement  of  units? 

—Are  graduates  continuing  their  education? 

—Are  there  any  money-making  and  money-raising 
“sideshows”  in  the  school  distracting  the  instruc¬ 
tional  program? 

—Do  parents  and  patrons  really  understand  what 
the  school  is  trying  to  do? 

helpers”  may  be  dangerous  to  the 

entire  school  system,  says  Philip  A.  Guy.  When  prin¬ 
cipals  are  overburdened  with  work,  he  points  out,  they 
often  find  it  necessary  to  “resort  to  devious  practices 


in  order  to  get  work  done.”  In  the  absence  of  adult 
clerical  assistance,  they  may  decide  to  use  pupils  as 
“little  helpers”  in  keeping  records  and  transferring 
grades. 

This  practice,  Mr.  Guy  believes,  is  “pedagogically 
and  ethically  unsound,”  as  well  as  psychologically 
harmful  to  pupils.  The  principal  should  never  allow 
the  school  to  be  put  in  a  position  of  violating  a  pupil’s 
confidence  or  of  maneuvering  other  students  into  a 
position  of  violating  that  confidence,  he  believes. 
When  “little  helpers”  have  access  to  permanent  records 
and  cumulative  data,  the  school  has  initiated  a  policy 
“that  results  in  broadcasting  confidential  information 
on  street  comers  or  in  drug  stores.”  This,  the  author 
points  out,  only  generates  trouble  and  adds  to  the 
burden  that  the  principal  is  attempting  to  shed. 

When  principals  are  provided  adequate  clerical 
assistance,  says  Mr.  Guy,  they  not  only  get  their  work 
done  eflBciently,  but  are  also  in  a  position  “to  develop 
a  more  vitalized  educational  program  for  a  school 
organization  in  which  the  li^e  helper’  system  will 
play  no  part.” 

Mr.  Guy’s  article  appears  in  Indiana  Educational 
Activities. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Certification  Requirements  for  Teachers  of  Exceptional  Chil¬ 
dren,  by  Romaine  P.  Mackie  and  Lloyd  M.  Dunn.  HEW,  Office 
of  Education.  Supt.  of  Documents,  Wash.  25,  D.C.  Gdp. 
Paper.  25c.  (National  overview  of  state  requirements.) 

The  Nation  Looks  at  its  Resources,  ed.  by  Henry  Jarrett.  Re¬ 
sources  for  the  Future,  Inc.,  1145  19th  St.,  N.W.,  Wash.  6, 
D.C.  418p.  Paper.  (Report  of  the  Mid-Century  Con¬ 

ference  on  Resources  for  the  Future.  Important:  stress  on  the 
need  to  dissemirmte  new  knowledge  of  conservation  and  de¬ 
velopment  through  education.) 

•  Teacher  Training  and  Growth 


What  teachers  think  of  orientation  in  Tulsa, 
Okla.  schools  has  been  determined  by  a  survey.  Teach¬ 
ers  were  asked  to  list  five  things  which  they  considered 
most  helpful  in  orienting  the  new  teacher.  Most 
popular:  meetings  with  supervisors  and  principals 
(mentioned  by  80%  of  the  teachers).  Others: 

—Social  events  such  as  the  mixer,  breakfast  for  new 
teachers.  Chamber  of  Commerce  luncheon,  PTA  re¬ 
ception  (60%). 

—Presentation  and  interpretation  of  philosophy  and 
policies  of  the  school  system  and  a  clear  explanation 
of  duties  and  responsibilities  (52%). 

—Friendliness  and  welcome  of  present  staff  (46%). 

—Handbook  for  new  teachers  (38%). 

—Materials  and  brochures  received  prior  to  school 
opening  and  time  allotted  for  studying  printed  ma¬ 
terials  l^fore  opening  of  school  (32%). 

—“Helping”  or  “Buddy”  teacher  assigned  to  building 
(28%). 

**Swap-Shop”  for  teaching  ideas  proved  to 
be  a  successful  in-service  teaching  project  in  Toledo 
(Ohio)  schools.  Teachers  decid^  to  pool  creative 
ideas  and  unusual  teaching  methods  on  the  first, 
second,  and  third  grade  levels,  and  set  up  an  exhibit 
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at  one  of  the  schools.  Visitors  to  the  project  took  notes 
on  the  ideas  and  demonstrations  which  had  been  de¬ 
veloped  and  used  in  classrooms  throughout  the  city. 

Included:  activities  for  quiet  work  time,  uses  of 
different  types  of  materials,  charts  for  various  pur¬ 
poses,  ways  of  displaying  work  and  arranging  bulletin 
boards,  procedures  helpful  in  painting,  using  the  li¬ 
brary,  care  of  the  room,  and  other  suggestions.  Con¬ 
tributions  were  classified  under  science,  arithmetic, 
reading,  spelling,  writing,  art,  games,  music,  and 
citizenship. 

Reports  indicate  that  ideas  exchanged  and  experi¬ 
ence  gained  through  this  event  have  taken  root  in  other 
classrooms. 
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CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

The  Doctrines  of  the  Great  Educators,  by  Robert  R.  Rusk,  St. 
Martins  Press,  103  Park  Ave.,  N.Y.  17,  311p.  Index.  $2.75. 
(Revised  and  rewritten.  Added:  chapter  on  Dewey.) 


•  The  Rreieeaion 

What  rights  for  teachers?  To  help  teachers 
draw  up  their  own  codes  of  rights  and  responsibilities, 
N.Y.  State  Teachers  Association  has  prepared  a  sample 
code  for  them  to  consider.  Some  rights: 

—Freedom  to  seek  and  teach  the  truth. 

—Freedom  to  engage  in  teaching  without  partisan 
or  political  pressures. 

—Freedom  to  present  all  sides  of  controversial  issues 
objectively  and  fairly,  with  consideration  for  the  ma¬ 
turity  of  pupils. 

Some  responsibilities: 

—A  true  and  reasoned  allegiance  to  state  and  nation 
and  to  the  principles  that  have  made  them  great. 

—Participation  in  civic  affairs. 

—A  sincere  effort  to  inculate  understanding  and 
appreciation  of  the  American  heritage. 

Teachers  are  different!  concludes  Leonard  B. 
Irwin.  The  reason:  they  have  chosen  and  remained  in 
teaching,  not  for  its  “convenience  or  security  pri¬ 
marily,”  but  because  they  like  everybody’s  children. 
“Almost  everybody  likes  children,”  says  Mr.  Irwin, 
“but  usually  only  his  own.  Other  people’s  children, 
children  en  masse,  are  notably  unpopular.”  The  real 
teacher,  the  author  believes,  gets  his  deepest  reward, 
his  most  satisfying  gratifications,  from  watching  some¬ 
body  else’s  child  grow  and  leam  and  mature  under  his 
efforts. 

What,  asks  Mr.  Irwin,  is  the  driving  force  behind 
the  good  teacher.  “He  is  always  trying  to  do  better 
what  most  people  would  not  care  to  do  at  all:  help 
children  in  general  to  grow,”  he  replies.  Because  they 
are  different,  teachers  are  not  likely  to  respond  well  to 
pep  campaigns,  competitive  devices,  or  even  bonuses. 
Without  the  sense  of  mission  and  the  inner  urge  to 
make  the  next  generation  a  better  one,  they  would  not 
be  in  teaching  at  all.” 

Mr.  Irwin’s  article  appears  in  November  Social 
Studies. 


Wastelands  or  fertile  fields?  Big  attraction 
of  the  annual  fall  conference  of  Ohio  administrators 
was  a  debate  between  Arthiur  Bestor,  author  of  Edu¬ 
cational  Wastelands,  and  Alan  Griffin,  Ohio  State  U. 
Some  high  points: 

—Dr.  Bestor  claimed  modem  education  is  retreating 
from  learning,  that  ciuricula  have  been  watered  down 
and  standards  lowered.  The  U.  of  Illinois  professor 
expressed  opposition  to  one  type  of  education  for 
ordinary  learning  and  one  for  the  intellectually  out¬ 
standing. 

—Dr.  Griffin  agreed  that  intellectual  development 
is  necessary  for  all  but  differed  in  its  interpretation. 
He  did  not  agree  that  systematic  organization  of  an¬ 
other’s  work  leads  to  intellectual  and  original  develop¬ 
ment.  “In  essence,  we  do  not  leam  by  looking  at  other 
person’s  generalizations.”  Dr.  Griffin  also  pointed  out 
that  by  ten  years  of  age,  a  child  has  experienced  or 
been  exposed  to  more  Aan  he  will  ever  make  sense  of. 
He  further  maintained  that  one  learns  content  only 
as  it  becomes  relevant. 

—In  rebuttal.  Dr,  Bestor  claimed  that  students  are 
unable  to  have  conclusions  backed  by  organized  ideas 
and  documentation.  He  suggested  that  if  students  are 
to  leam  to  think,  teachers  must  be  able  to  think. 

—In  return.  Dr.  Griffin  maintained  that  if  people  are 
to  think  there  must  be  interest  and  there  must  be  a 
problem  needing  solution.  He  also  insisted  that  teach¬ 
ers  cannot  supply  all  the  facts  important  to  human  life. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

"Ratio  of  Men  to  Women  Teachers  in  Public  Secondary  Schools: 
A  Report  on  Status  and  Trends,"  by  EUsworth  Tompkins.  Dept, 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Office  of  Education,  Wash. 
25,  D.C.  14p.  Mimeo.  Free.  (On  a  state-by-state  basis.) 
Good  Morning,  Miss  Dove,  by  Frances  Gray  Patton.  Dodd, 
Mead,  432  4th  Ave.,  N.Y.  16.  218p.  $2.75.  (Pleasure  reading 
for  everyone  in  the  profession.  Readers  of  the  Ladies’  Home 
Journal  are  already  familiar  with  Miss  Dove.) 


•  Curriculum 

Schools  rate  an  “F”  for  their  failure  to  require 
students  to  take  world  history  or  world  geography, 
according  to  the  National  Gouncil  for  the  Social 
Studies.  At  the  annual  meeting  in  Indianapolis,  Pres¬ 
ident  Dorothy  McClure  Fraser  said  schools  were 
“sending  students  out  in  a  ‘cold  war’  world  without  the 
background  and  understanding  of  world  affairs  neces¬ 
sary  to  cope  with  the  problems  they  will  face  as 
adults.” 

Perhaps  as  many  as  65%  of  the  country’s  students 
have  not  taken  a  course  in  world  history  or  world 
geography  in  high  school,  said  Mrs.  Fraser.  A  knowl¬ 
edge  of  world  affairs  is  vital  to  United  States  security 
because  every  citizen  is  called  on  to  make  many  de¬ 
cisions  that  a^ect  national  policy,  she  maintained. 

‘‘Gadfly  on  the  sacred  cow  of  latin”  is  how 

Alice  Bullock  describes  herself  in  November  New 
Mexico  School  Review.  According  to  Miss  Bullock, 
defenders  of  Latin  in  the  curriculum  have  advanced  a 
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good  many  spurious  arguments  for  keeping  it  there 
over  the  years.  Some  points: 

—“One  reason  advanced  was  based  on  the  value  of 
mental  gymnastics  —  the  training  of  the  student  in 
what  he  did  not  need  to  know  in  order  to  give  him 
the  mental  agility  to  enable  him,  after  school  days,  to 
find  out  for  himself  the  things  he  did  need  to  know.” 

—When  “new  sales  talk  had  to  be  formulated,”  says 
Miss  Bullock,  it  was  argued  that  “since  English  is 
largely  derived  from  Latin  we  must  learn  Latin  in 
order  to  understand  English,  even  if  we  neglect  the 
study  of  English  in  the  process.” 

—In  conclusion,  however.  Miss  Bullock  admits 
that  “language  is  an  instrument  of  thought.  The  study 
of  the  structure  and  composition  of  language  reveals 
a  great  deal  about  the  structure  and  composition  of 
thought,  and  perhaps  even  a  little  of  truth.” 

End  of  the  sacred  cow  of  langnafge  is  foreseen 
by  Daniel  P.  Girard,  high  school  study  of  German  has 
again  dropped  below  the  \%  mark.  “The  other  lan¬ 
guages  have  declined,  too:  Latin  to  about  8%,  Spanish 
to  8.5?,  French  to  5?  of  a  high  school  population  of 
nearly  7,000,000  students.” 

But,  he  continues,  there  are  some  encouraging  signs 
that  foreign  languages  will  not  entirely  leave  the  curri¬ 
culum.  Most  promising  long-range  sign,  he  believes, 
is  the  rising  interest  in  study  of  languages  in  the 
grades.  “The  second  is  a  reported  increase  (last  fall 
for  the  first  time)  in  the  number  of  college  students 
studying  languages,  a  small  increase  to  be  sure,  but 
reversing  the  trend  of  a  decline  that  had  been  con¬ 
sistent  during  the  previous  five  years.”  The  final  en¬ 
couraging  sign,  according  to  Mr.  Girard,  is  the  grow¬ 
ing  notion  “that  speaking  to  people,  understanding 
and  talking  their  language,  is  just  as  important  as 
reading  and  writing  —  and  much  more  basic.” 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Reference  Books:  1954,  comp,  by  Mary  Neill  Barton.  Enoch 
Pratt  Free  Library,  Baltimore,  Md.  lOOp.  Paper.  Index.  61. 
Quantity  discounts.  (Brief  guide  to  the  library.  Includes: 
493  titles.) 

“The  School  Museum,”  by  Helen  Bliss.  Curriculum  Bulletin 
No.  141.  School  of  Education,  U.  of  Oregon,  Eugene.  16p. 
Mimeo.  25c.  (New  concept  of  the  school  museum  and  what 
it  can  be  expected  to  do.) 

•  Sehoots  and  the  Mhtblie 


Commniiity  counseling  holds  the  answer 

to  the  problem  of  placing  high  school  graduates  who 
enter  the  labor  market,  says  Bert  D.  Anderson.  Big¬ 
gest  obstacle  to  this  plan,  however,  is  the  educator 
who  believes  that  school  is  the  logical  place  to  operate 
counseling  and  placement  services,  he  continued. 
While  agreeing  that  this  traditional  concept  has  admir¬ 
able  philosophical  foundations,  Mr.  Anderson  believes 
the  job  must  be  turned  over  to  the  community  for 
these  reasons: 

1.  In  urban  centers  an  effective  school  placement 
program  duplicates  many  services  already  established 
by  state  employment  offices. 


2.  Most  school  districts  cannot  finance  an  elaborate 
program.  If  they  offer  any  service  at  all,  it  is  “usually 
inadequate  and  represents  a  frittering  away  of  man¬ 
power  that  could  be  better  utilized  in  the  community- 
sponsored  plan.” 

3.  Employer  convenience  is  not  always  recognized 
in  a  school-centered  plan. 

4.  Creating  counseling  and  placement  centers  for 
youngsters  apart  from  placement  services  already 
established  for  adults  “makes  the  youth  center  an  arti¬ 
ficial  entity.” 

5.  When  the  student  graduates,  he  is  making  a 
break  with  school  and  attempting  to  assume  an  adult 
role  in  the  community.  “He  often  may  not  wish  to 
return  to  the  school  setting  for  counseling  or  guidance 
but  would  rather  utilize  services  that  are  established 
by  the  community  for  those  adults  wishing  to  use 
them,”  Mr.  Anderson  concludes. 

“Obstacles  Encountered  in  Organizing  Community 
Counseling  and  Placement  Services  for  Youth”  appears 
in  November  School  Review. 

At  the  root  of  parents’  objections  to  today's 
school  programs  are  improved  teaching  methods. 
What  parents  do  not  realize,  says  H.  J.  Otto,  U.  of 
Texas,  is  that  “methods  unfamiliar  to  them  need  not 
necessarily  be  poor  methods.”  Parents,  he  continues, 
“look  forward  with  eagerness  to  new  models  in  auto¬ 
mobiles,  dresses,  hats,  but  are  reluctant  to  accept  new 
methods  in  teaching.” 

If  Johnny  gets  a  spanking  at  school,  chances 
are  his  parents  won’t  object.  According  to  a  recent 
Gallup  Poll,  a  majority  of  American  parents  believe 
school  officials  should  have  the  right  to  give  pupils  a 
“licking,” 

Three  out  of  four  adults  questioned  in  the  poll  said 
corporal  punishment  should  be  allowed  in  both  grade 
and  high  schools.  About  one  adult  in  four  ( 24% )  said 
such  punishment  should  be  meted  out  only  to  grade 
school  youngsters. 

Survey  results  showed  that  parents  of  school-age 
youngsters  are  more  inclined  to  approve  of  corporal 
punishment  than  are  those  of  non-school-age  children 
or  those  who  have  no  children. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

“Why  Don't  They  Teach  My  Child  to  Read,"  by  Howard  Whit¬ 
man.  Collier’s,  Nov.  26,  1954.  640  5th  Ave.,  N.Y.  19.  15c. 
(Sixth  article  in  the  series.  A  defense  of  the  phonetic  system 
over  word-memorization.  Parents  are  likely  to  read  this  with 
intense  interest.) 

Levittown’s  Schools  and  the  Future  of  the  Community.  New 
York  U.  Press,  Washington  Square,  N.Y,  3.  486p.  Paper.  $4. 
(Survey  by  the  Center  for  Community  and  Field  Services, 
N.Y.U.  Detailed,  comprenerisive  study  of  a  school  system  that 
has  undergone  unprecedented  expansion.) 

Education  in  Lay  Magazines:  Third  Quarter,  1954.  Educa¬ 
tional  Research  Service,  1201  16th  St.,  N.W.,  Wash.  6,  D.C. 
25p.  Paper.  $1.  (Digests  of  76  articles.) 

The  Kindergarten  Year,  by  Martha  Moneta  Wirick,  Exposition 
Press,  386  4th  Ave.,  N.Y.  16.  72p.  $2.75.  (Handbook  for 
teachers  and  parents  with  principles  of  education-play.  StressM: 
cooperation  between  teacher  arid  parent.) 
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BREADTH  AND  DEPTH  IN  EDUCATION 

Report  from  the  Sixty-eighth  Annual  Convention  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Land-Grant  Colleges  and 


November  16-18. 

With  both  the  physical  and  the 
political  world  moving  as  rapidly  as 
they  do  today,  we  must  work  for 
intellectual  flexibility  coupled  with 
wisdom  rather  than  with  the  long- 
range  foresight  of  the  soothsayer.  But 
it  will  not  be  sufficient  for  our  de¬ 
mocracy  to  have  intellectual  flexibility 
among  a  few  leaders  only,  even  though 
we  might  hope  they  had  the  necessary 
wisdom.  Having  just  passed  through 
an  election  we  know  that  flexibility 
does  exist  in  our  body  politic,  but 
after  reading  campaign  speeches,  one 
wonders  whether  it  is  coupled  with 
wisdom  —  else  why  do  our  candidates 
of  both  parties  appeal  not  to  our 
reason  but  to  our  emotions  and  prej¬ 
udices?  The  answer  to  this  question 
is  clear:  it  is  because,  from  their  ex¬ 
perience,  politicians  believe  these  tac¬ 
tics  will  get  them  elected.  If  they 
are  right  in  their  belief,  and  I  am 
afraid  they  are,  this  points  up  a  task 
for  us.  The  need  for  intellectual  flexi¬ 
bility  combined  with  wisdom  places  a 
responsibility  on  educators  as  never 
before. 

— W.  L.  Everitt,  Dean  of  En¬ 
gineering,  U.  of  Illinois. 


Every  institution  of  learning  must 
give  part  of  itself  and  its  work  to  the 
problem  of  making  democracy  work. 
Every  student,  given  the  experience  of 
higher  education,  must  be  taught,  im¬ 
pressed,  and  so  stimulated  that  he  will 
give,  throughout  life,  a  real  part  of 
his  intellect,  energy,  and  time  to  the 
process  of  making  democracy  work, 
not  only  for  his  own  benefit,  but  also 
as  proof  to  men  everywhere  that  de¬ 
mocracy  can  be  achieved  and  through 
it  the  noblest  aspirations  of  man  can 
come  to  fulfillment.  An  effective  and 
dynamic  democratic  govenunent  is  by 
far  the  most  difficult  kind  of  govern¬ 
ment  to  achieve.  It  requires  .i  Itighly 
educated  and  responsible  citizenry 
actively  participating  at  all  levels.  We 
fail,  indeed,  if  we  turn  out  graduates 
who  neglect  the  responsibilities  of 
democratic  citizenship  and  leave  them 
to  others  to  perform. 

—President  Frederick  L.  Hovde, 
Purdue  U, 

•  •  • 

If  we  are  to  help  students  establish 
informed  beliefs,  informed  values,  and 
informed  conceptions  of  man  and  the 
universe,  knowledge  must  be  present¬ 
ed  as  more  than  facts:  it  must  be  pre- 


Universities,  Washington,  D.C. 


sented  in  relation  to  general  ideas  and 
with  some  sense  of  its  importance  and 
significance.  Facts  are  bom  free  and 
equal,  someone  has  observed,  but  we 
cannot  treat  them  that  way  and  un¬ 
derstand  them.  Even  if  we  present 
facts  in  small  families  we  cannot  ex¬ 
pect  the  student  unaided  to  fit  them 
into  a  larger  order  of  which  he  has  no 
conception.  As  in  showing  a  city  to 
strangers,  we  must  take  ourselves  to 
some  eminence  from  which  we  may 
have  an  over-all  view  of  the  parts  in 

relation  to  the  whole. 

—President  Robert  D.  Calkins, 
Brookings  Institution. 

•  •  • 

The  gasman  who  says  "Lady,  I’d 
like  to  help  you  move  the  piano,  but 
it’s  against  the  rules”  means  exactly 
that.  He  is  not  being  uncooperative. 
The  modem  citizen  is  increasingly 
governed  by  mles  that  come  between 
him  and  his  neighbor.  We  have  a 
difficult  time  being  ourselves.  How 
many  times  have  we  thought  —  ‘T  per¬ 
sonally  think  such  and  such,  but  as  a 
representative  of  my  group,  or  organ¬ 
ization,  my  official  position  is  thus  and 
so.”  Perhaps  part  of  the  answer  to 
the  so-called  ^ack  of  respect”  of 
young  people  today  stems  from  this. 
Do  we  as  adults  always  respect 
strangers  acting  as  functionaries  — 
people  who  do  not  have  the  status 
of  family  behind  them,  and  who  come 
to  us  representing  the  government,  the 
streetcar  company,  the  milk-drivers’ 
union,  telling  us  what  we  must  and 
must  not  do.  How  can  we  teach 
respect  in  children  when  we  ourselves 
rail  at  the  luckless  bureaucrat  in  some 
organization  that  is  treating  us  im¬ 
personally,  and  hence  disrespectfully? 
Modem  disrespect  may  be  directed  at 
the  function  more  than  at  the  in¬ 
dividual.  I  believe  that  when  we 
begin  to  respect  community  functions 
more,  we  shall  begin  to  evolve  a  new 
basis  for  resiiect. 

—Helen  G.  Hurd, 

Rutgers  U. 

•  e  • 

Approximately  90  per  cent  of  col¬ 
lege  graduates  come  from  the  upper 
half  of  the  total  population.  Approx¬ 
imately  half  of  college  graduates  come 
from  the  top  15  per  cent  of  the  total 
population.  Obviously,  college  students 
are  an  intellectually  select  group.  The 
coUege  population,  however,  includes 


only  about  half  of  the  high  school 
graduates  whose  intelligence  test 
scores  and  high  school  grades  indicate 
that  they  could  do  average  or  better 
college  work.  Whether  or  not  a  high 
school  naduate  enters  college  is  in¬ 
fluenced  by  his  intellectual  ability, 
his  high  school  record,  the  financial 
status  of  his  family,  and  the  educa¬ 
tional,  social,  and  cultural  aspirations 
of  the  student  himself,  his  parents,  and 
the  social  group  from  which  he  comes. 
Intellectual  ability  is  only  one  of  these 
factors.  Consequently,  some  highly 
able  young  men  and  women  do  not  go 
to  college  while  some  quite  mediocre 
ones  do.  This  has  apparently  been 
the  case  for  many  years,  and  recent 
increases  in  the  total  number  of  col¬ 
lege  students  has  not,  as  far  as  we 

can  tell,  materially  changed  the  aver¬ 
age  level  of  ability.  That  being  the 
case,  I  would  predict  that  the  further 
increases  in  enrollment  to  which  we 
must  look  forward  in  the  next  ten  or 
twenty  years  will  not  materially 
change  the  average  level  of  ability. 
Neither  is  there  any  particular  reason 
to  expect  a  major  change  in  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  ability  among  college 
students. 

-Duel  Wolfle,  American  Assn,  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science. 

•  •  • 

Choices  must  be  made  by  women  as 
they  endeavor  to  function  in  our  so¬ 
ciety  which  do  not  have  to  be  made 
by  men.  In  counseling  girls  about 
long-range  educational  programs,  ad¬ 
visers  frequently  find  their  goals  are 
not  commensurate  with  their  abilities. 
They  cannot  focus  on  specific  objec¬ 
tives  because  they  have  a  double 
orientation— marriage  plans  and  also 
vocational  interests.  While  they  ex¬ 
pect  to  work,  they  do  not  know  how 
their  occupational  interests  will  relate 
to  their  husbands’  and  whether  it  is 
worth  spending  time  on  long-term 
training.  As  far  as  capacity  to  learn 
is  concerned,  human  development 
scientists  appear  to  agree  that  differ¬ 
ences  between  the  abilities  of  men  and 
women  are  less  important  than  differ¬ 
ences  in  motivational  patterns.  If  a 
boy  and  a  girl  at  the  age  of  17  are 
equal  in  terms  of  psychological  ca¬ 
pacity  and  the  girl  must  be  concerned 
with  both  biological  fulfillment  and 
the  development  of  a  professional  skill 
while  the  boy  can  attend  to  profes¬ 
sional  skill  alone,  a  great  difference  in 
accomplishment  may  result  within  a 
few  years  without  assuming  any  other 
differences.  What  an  individual  does 
in  the  time  dimension  with  personal 
resources  depends  on  sustained  effort, 
persistence  of  motives  and  a  sense  of 
direction. 

—Althea  K.  Hottel,  Commission 
on  the  Education  of  Women. 
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•  Guidance 


Is  eoansclini;  worth  while?  To  determine 
whether  counseling  is  worth  cost  and  efiFort  to  a  high 
school,  or  whether  it  is  “a  high-falutin  project  that’s 
long  on  everything  but  results,”  Austin  H.  Turney  and 
Charles  G.  Morehead,  both  of  Arkansas  Polytechnic 
College,  conducted  a  recent  experimental  study.  Their 
subjects:  two  small  high  schools  of  about  150  students 
each,  which  were  generally  equivalent. 

In  the  experimental  school,  a  trained  counselor  was 
allowed  to  spend  15  hours  a  week  in  individual  coun¬ 
seling  with  all  pupils  in  grades  seven  through  twelve. 
In  the  other  school,  no  regular  counseling  was  pro¬ 
vided. 

Result:  After  one  school  year  students  in  the  ex¬ 
perimental  school  were  significantly  superior,  as  a 
group,  in  personality  adjustment,  academic  achieve¬ 
ment,  in  achieving  more  nearly  at  their  levels  of 
ability,  and  in  maldng  suitable  vocational  choices. 

In  the  experimental  school,  every  senior  made  a 
choice  of  vocation;  68%  of  the  choices  were  rated  as 
being  consistent  with  the  individual’s  ability.  In  the 
school  with  no  counseling  program,  only  of  the 
students  made  suitable  vocational  choices,  64%  made 
no  choice  at  all. 

Counselors  must  take  the  **RAP,”says  Arthur 
Lemer  in  November  Clearing  House.  By  “RAP,”  he 
means  these  three  phenomena  of  counseling  experi¬ 
ence: 

Resistances.  Counselors  must  have  realistic  aware¬ 
ness  of  the  meaning  of  resistance  in  the  counselor- 
counselee  relationship,  says  Mr.  Lemer.  It  is  up  to 
the  counselor,  he  believes,  to  recognize  and  respect 
the  counselee’s  resistance  about  obtaining  help  with¬ 
out  losing  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  counselee  may 
really  want  help. 

Adolescents.  The  counselor  must  keep  in  mind  that 
extreme  forms  of  behavior  are  normal  during  this 
period.  Just  as  other  human  beings,  the  adolescent 
may  not  have  conscious  awareness  of  the  way  he  be¬ 
haves  and  the  causes  for  such  behavior.  It  is  especial¬ 
ly  important  in  working  with  adolescents,  Mr.  Lemer 
believes,  that  the  counselor  not  exceed  the  limitations 
of  his  own  professional  qualifications,  ‘“rhis  also  im¬ 
plies  making  proper  outside  professional  referrals  if 
they  are  indicated.”  And,  Mr.  Lemer  adds,  counselors 
must  remember  that  adolescents,  like  children,  can 
stand  almost  anything  except  loss  of  parental  or  par¬ 
ental  substitute  love. 

Parents.  In  general,  says  Mr.  Lemer,  parents  are 
very  sensitive  about  their  status  as  parents.  “The  key 
to  helping  parents  with  their  relationship  to  their  chil¬ 
dren  is  contact  with  a  non-critical,  non-judgmental, 
accepting  counselor,  who,  at  the  same  time,  is  pro¬ 
fessionally  qualified.”  'The  counselor  should  bear  in 
mind  that  it  sometimes  takes  a  very  trying  experience 
to  reveal  a  parent’s  tme  feelings  toward  cnildren. 

Counselors  will  be  able  to  take  this  “RAP”  —  Re¬ 
sistance,  Adolescents,  Parents  —  if  they  maintain  sensi¬ 
tiveness  toward  the  “quality  and  intensity  of  human 


emotions  and  feelings.”  This,  Mr.  Lemer  believes, 
requires  a  combination  of  theory  and  practice.  Both 
are  vitally  needed  when  working  with  people  in  a 
professional  counseling  relationship. 

Ilnless  interviews  are  schednied  regularly, 
the  counselor  will  miss  important  opportunities.  By 
scheduling  interviews,  say  Anthony  Humphreys  and 
Arthur  Traxler  in  a  new  book,  the  counselor  maintains 
systematic  contacts  with  each  counselee,  informs  him 
concerning  his  progress,  helps  him  make  further  edu¬ 
cational  and  vocational  plans,  and  gives  him  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  discuss  any  matter  of  great  concern  to  him. 
Occasionally,  say  the  authors,  a  counselee  may  con¬ 
front  an  important  matter  that  has  not  been  sufiBciently 
pressing  to  cause  him  on  his  own  initiative  to  seek 
a  special  interview  with  his  counselor.  “He  will, 
however,  often  raise  this  matter  during  a  regular 
interview.” 

Guidance  Services,  by  J.  Anthony  Humphreys  and 
Arthur  E.  Traxler.  Science  Research  Associates,  57 
W.  Grand  Ave.,  Ghicago  10,  Ill.  438p.  Index.  $4.75. 
CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Employment  Outlook  in  Banking  Occupations.  U.S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  Supt.  of  Docu¬ 
ments,  Wash.  25,  D.C.  42p.  Paper.  30c.  (Included:  bank¬ 
ing  functions;  training  and  qualifications;  earnings  and  working 
conditions;  employment  trerids.) 

SRA  Job-Test  Chart.  Science  Research  Associates,  57  W.  Grand 
Ave.,  Chicago  10,  III.  44p.  Paper.  $1.  (Recommends  tests 
for  determining  students’  potential  success  in  seven  major  occu¬ 
pational  groups.  Included:  job  descriptions  for  over  ISO  gen¬ 
eral  vocatiotHil  categories  within  major  occupational  groups.) 

•  Mteligion,  Ethics  and  Values 


Which  is  the  ‘‘secniar’’  generation?  When 
moral  leaders  complain  of  secularism,  says  Lyman 
Bryson  in  an  important  new  book,  they  are  actually 
worrying  about  the  younger  generation.  “Like  all 
men  at  all  times,  they  mourn  the  delinquencies  of  their 
young  and  talk  with  homesickness  of  an  imaginary  age 
when  men  and  women  were  more  God-fearing  and 
more  trustworthy.”  What,  asks  Mr.  Bryson,  are  young 
I)eople  accused  of?  Specifically,  cynicism  and  a  seek¬ 
ing  after  material  security. 

'The  cynicism  is  not  really  cynicism,  says  the  author; 
rather,  it  is  part  precocity,  part  romance.  “It  is  ro¬ 
mance,  such  as  youth  has  always  loved,  to  pretend 
that  you  are  old  in  the  ways  of  the  world  and  indu¬ 
rated  against  the  deceits  of  your  elders.”  And  this,  he 
believes,  is  a  natural  result  of  the  fact  that  millions 
of  youngsters  over  the  last  fifty  years  have  studied 
what  is  left  of  the  old  idealisms  and  liberalism  in  the 
curriculum  without  getting  any  sympathy  or  under¬ 
standing  from  their  parents  or  older  friends.  “The 
efforts  of  Marcus  Tullius  Cicero  and  a  school  teacher 
to  combat  indifference,  or  a  demand  from  home  for 
practical  learning,  are  not  likely  to  prevail.” 

'The  premature  seekers  after  security  are  affected 
by  similar  influences,  says  Mr.  Bryson.  “The  young¬ 
sters  hear  much  these  days,  from  their  parents  and 
from  political  leaders  and  even  from  spiritual  leaders, 
about  the  twin  goddesses,  peace  of  mind  and  social 
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security.”  It  is  the  older  generation,  he  believes,  that 
has  “tried  to  take  adventure  out  of  life.”  His  own 
belief,  Mr.  Bryson  continues,  is  that  youngsters  today 
are  willing  to  give  up  adventures  in  the  material 
world— chances  to  be  rich— not  in  order  to  be  safe,  “but 
because  they  see  more  in  the  good  life  than  their 
parents  saw  until,  perhaps,  just  the  day  before  yes¬ 
terday.”  They  seek  material  security  as  a  means  to 
spiritual  advenhire.  They  want  homes  and  incomes 
that  will  give  them  place  and  leisure  for  self-cultiva¬ 
tion,  for  thought,  “for  joys  that  are  calmer.”  They 
want  these  things,  the  author  concludes,  “not  because 
they  are  lazy  or  cowardly,  but  because  they  have 
found  a  more  serene  and  more  civilized  ideal  of 
living.” 

The  Drive  Toward  Reason,  by  Lyman  Bryson. 
Harper,  49  E.  33rd  St.,  N.Y.  16.  148p.  Index.  $2.50. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
The  Churches  and  the  Schools,  by  Francis  X.  Curran.  Loyola 
U.  Press,  3441  N.  Ashland  Ave.,  Chicago  13,  lU.  152p.  Index. 
S3.  ( How  American  Protestantism  relinquished  control  over  the 
formal  education  of  its  children  in  the  elementary  schoob.  Seen 
from  the  Roman  Catholic  point  of  view.) 

Christianity  and  Western  Civilization,  by  Carlton  J.  H.  Hayes. 
Stanford  U.  Press,  Stanford,  Calif.  63p.  $2.50  (The  pro¬ 
gressive  currents  of  liberty,  plural  authority,  and  compassion 
as  set  in  motion  by  Judaeo-Craeco-Christianity.) 

•  The  Learner 


Order  and  discipline  meet  basic  needs  in 

children.  Specifically,  says  a  new  booklet  from  the 
U.S.  Public  Health  Service,  they  relate  to  the  child's 
need  for  security.  “Since  all  children  indulge  in  be¬ 
havior  which  is  neither  beneficial  tb  themselves  nor  to 
their  group,  boundary  lines  drawn  by  the  teacher  will 
help  to  establish  a  secure  understanding  of  what  is 
allowed  and  what  is  not,”  says  the  booldet. 

Children  want  rules  to  guide  them;  they  are  con¬ 
fused  if  there  are  none.  'They  will  accept  the  fact 
that  within  certain  bounds  their  desires  and  interests 
will  be  considered,  but  they  also  know  that  certain 
acceptable  forms  of  behavior  will  be  required  of  them, 
regardless  of  their  individual  desires. 

Although  chUdren  like  to  participate  in  formulating 
some  of  the  rules,  they  are  puzded  about  what  is 
expected  unless  additional  limits  are  provided.  “With¬ 
out  these  guidelines,  they  are  given  no  fixed  reality 
which  they  can  come  up  against  and  with  which  they 
can  freely  interact  to  develop  along  their  own  individ¬ 
ual  lines.” 

The  Teacher  and  Mental  Health.  HEW,  Public 
Health  Service.  Supt.  of  Documents,  Wash.  25,  D.C. 
20p.  Paper.  15c.  Single  copy  free  from  National 
Institute  of  Mental  Health,  Bethesda  14,  Md. 

Behind  truancy  lies  anxiety,  says  John  C. 
MUner,  U.  of  Southern  California.  “Anxiety  seems 
to  pervade  both  acute  and  chronic  truancy  cases,”  he 
writes  in  the  California  Journal  of  Elementary  Educa¬ 
tion.  Avoidance  of  school  is  the  child’s  own  way  of 
trying  to  handle  his  anxiety.  His  absence  from  school 
is  an  expression  of  his  effort  to  escape  what  he  believes 


to  be  the  source  of  his  difficulties,  for  it  is  within  the 
school  setting  that  his  worries,  fears,  his  self-con¬ 
sciousness,  and  his  feelings  of  inadequacy  come  to  the 
fore,  Mr.  Milner  believes. 

“In  a  society  where  one’s  success  is  determined  so 
much  by  his  going  or  not  going  to  school,  and  going 
to  school  is  the  accepted  pattern  in  the  culturd  en¬ 
vironment,  we  need  to  recognize  that  social  forces  put 
the  ‘compulsory’  in  school  attendance,”  says  Mr. 
Milner.  'The  written  law,  he  believes,  is  only  symp¬ 
tomatic  of  this  condition.  And,  he  concludes,  “the 
mere  enforcement  of  the  law  is  not  a  satisfactory  solu¬ 
tion  to  any  child’s  attendance  problem.” 

Reading  sessions  may  hoid  the  key  to  im- 

suspected  needs  and  anxieties  in  children,  according 
to  Nora  Kramer,  child  reading  specialist.  From  a 
child’s  reactions  to  situations  in  stories,  adults  may 
get  clues  to  the  child’s  deepest  feelings.  To  be  help- 
fol  in  such  situations,  Mrs.  Earner  believes,  the  stories 
need  not  have  an  obvious  moral. 

“Children  are  very  perceptive,”  she  continues,  “They 
get  a  general  idea  with  a  natural  wisdom  and  under¬ 
standing  that  warrants  greater  trust  and  faith  in  them 
than  we  are  sometimes  prepared  to  give.” 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Children’s  Humor,  by  Martha  Wolfenstein.  Free  Press,  Glen¬ 
coe,  III.  224p.  $3.75.  ( How  children  avail  themselves  of  joking 
to  alleviate  difficulties.  Many  examples  with  analyses.) 

The  Early  Years  of  Life:  A  Psychoanalytic  Study,  by  Alice 
Balint.  Basic  Books,  59  4th  Ave.,  N.Y.  3.  149p.  Index.  $3. 
(First  English  edition  of  thb  important  book.  Guide  to  the 
inner  struggles  of  children.  Preface  by  Anna  Freud.) 

•  Higher  Education 


What  hnsiness  can  do  for  education  has  been 
frequently  demonstrated.  Latest  example  of  business- 
education  cooperation  is  General  Electric’s  new  Cor¬ 
porate  Alumnus  Program.  Supplementing  GE’s  over¬ 
all  aid  to  education  program  (gifts,  endowments, 
equipment,  scholarships,  and  fellowships),  the  new 
plan  calls  for  matching  employees’  gifts  to  their  alma 
maters  with  contributions  from  the  company.  It  is 
estimated  that  General  Electric  employs  23,000  college 
graduates  with  degrees  from  540  schools.  'The  fimd 
will  match  any  contribution  by  such  graduates  to 
$1,000. 

“It  is  clear,”  says  Philip  D.  Reed,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  trustees  of  General  Electric,  “that  the  one 
who  profits  most  from  education  is  the  individual 
graduate,  but  undeniably  the  benefits  are  shared  by 
the  organizations  with  which  he  is  associated.  In 
almost  every  instance,  the  real  cost  of  a  college  edu¬ 
cation  was  not  covered  by  the  tuition  paid— usually 
not  more  than  half  of  it,  in  fact.” 

It  seems  only  fair,  Mr.  Reed  points  out,  that  both 
the  individual  and  the  organization  with  wfoch  he  has 
allied  himself  should  help  support  the  college  or  uni¬ 
versity  he  attended. 

What  education  can  do  for  business  is  de¬ 
monstrated  in  a  recent  survey  of  150  leading  colleges 
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and  universities.  Large  numbers  of  students,  it  was 
found,  lack  even  an  elementary  understanding  of 
practical,  everyday  business  information.  Many  can¬ 
not  read  an  ordinary  stock  market  quotation  or  simple 
corporation  report. 

Now  several  colleges  report  they  plan  to  change 
their  curricula  to  include  business  courses  for  all 
students.  Purdues  Economics  Department,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  plans  to  introduce  a  new  course  designed  to 
acquaint  the  general  student  with  simple  business 
transactions  and  the  role  of  the  business  corporation 
in  American  life. 

In  general,  educators  are  agreed  that  a  practical, 
down-to-earth  course  in  business  education  will  pro¬ 
vide  future  statesmen  and  business  leaders  with  im¬ 
portant  information  they  need. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Our  Colleges  and  Universities  and  Their  Financial  Support. 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers,  2  E.  48th  St.,  N.Y.  17. 
24p.  Paper.  Free.  (Why  corporate  gifts  must  become  major 
sources  of  college  and  university  support.) 

Statistics  of  Land-Grant  Colleges  and  Universities,  by  Neva  A. 
Carlson.  HEW,  Office  of  Education.  Supt.  of  Documents, 
Wash.  25,  D.C.  49p.  Paper.  25c.  (For  the  year  ended 
June  30,  1953.) 

•  Sehooi  Piant 

Cafeteria  “squares”  speed  meals,  says  Rich¬ 
ard  Flambert,  food  service  consultant.  Mr.  Flambert 
described  this  new  serving  method  at  the  annual  con¬ 
vention  of  the  Association  of  School  Business  Officials. 

Primarily  a  system  for  use  in  junior  and  senior  high 
schools,  the  “squares”  are  a  combination  supermarket, 
snack  bar,  and  regular  cafeteria.  Students  enter  the 
serving  area— which  is  laid  out  in  a  square— through 
turnstiles  at  each  end  of  the  room,  and  advance  to 
the  center  of  the  room  where  a  table  containing  trays 
is  located.  They  then  proceed  to  food  counters  which 
line  three  sides  of  the  room.  On  a  self-service  basis, 
they  help  themselves  to  salad,  sandwiches,  desserts, 
and  beverages.  Hot  foods  are  served  by  attendants. 

When  a  student  has  selected  what  he  needs,  he 
passes  by  the  cashiers  on  his  way  into  the  dining 
room,  picking  up  napkins  and  silver  on  his  way. 

Time  and  motion  studies  disclose  that  an  average  of 
eight  students  per  minute  pass  by  the  cashier.  With 
four  cashiers,  Mr.  Flambert  points  out,  it  is  possible 
to  serve  320  students  every  ten  seconds. 

The  preparation  kitchen  is  usually  on  two  sides  of 
the  “square,”  with  counters  being  replenished  either 
from  pass-throughs  or  by  carts. 

Mr.  Flambert  is  often  asked:  “Isn’t  there  confusion 
in  the  milling  around  of  people  going  from  one  island 
to  the  other  with  trays  of  foodr  His  answer:  “Yes 
—but  only  for  the  first  day.  After  that  it  becomes 
routine.” 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

“Who  Selects  School  Materials?"  School  Executive,  Dec.  1954. 
American  School  Publishing  Corp.,  470  4th  Ave.,  N.Y.  16.  50c. 
( Research  study.  Breakanvn  of  purchasing  procedures  in 
hundreds  of  schools.  Important,  revealing  tMes.) 


Kew  Classroom  Material 


Christmas  Ideas  Abound  ...  in  Christmas  Echoes, 
ed.  by  Lawrence  M.  Brings.  Handsome  annual  of 
selected  Christmas  art  and  literature  includes 
stories  .  .  .  poems  .  .  .  songs  .  .  .  suggestions. 
Many  photographs.  T.  S.  Denison  and  Co.,  321 
5th  Ave.,  So.,  Minneapolis  15,  Minn.  65p.  $1.25. 

Important  Part  of  Christmas  Programs  ...  is 
carol  singing.  Thirty-four  carols  from  11  countries 
appear  in  Carols  for  Christmas,  arr.  by  Ruth  Heller. 
Included:  favorites  plus  those  becoming  more  pop¬ 
ular.  Attractive,  simple  accompaniments.  Hall 
and  McCreary,  434  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago  5, 
Ill.  65c. 

Two  New  Little  Golden  Books  .  .  .  have  ap¬ 
peared  just  in  time  for  Christmas.  Donald  Ducks 
Christmas  Tree  and  Tom  and  Jerry’s  Merry  Christ¬ 
mas  will  delight  youngsters  .  .  .  emphasize  the 
spirit  of  Christmas.  Simon  and  Schuster,  630  5th 
Ave.,  N.Y.  20.  Each:  25c. 

English  Classes  Will  Welcome  .  .  .  The  Road  to 
Canterbury.  Journey  in  technicolor  from  St.  Paul’s 
Cathedral  in  London  to  Canterbury  .  .  .  with  stops 
along  the  way  at  historic  literary  sites.  Included: 
Globe  Theater  .  .  .  Greenwich  Park  .  .  .  Bull  Hotel. 
British  Information  Services,  30  Rockefeller  Plaza, 
N.Y.  20.  To  rent:  $5;  to  buy:  $135. 

Teen-agers  Will  Be  Inspired  ...  by  firsthand 
accounts  of  immigrants  in  We  Came  to  America, 
ed.  b>'  Frances  Cavanah.  Anthology  includes  25 
contributions  .  .  .  from  Golonial  times  to  present. 
Perceptive  introductions  by  the  editor.  Excellent 
resource  reading.  McCrae  Smith,  225  S.  15th  St., 
Philadelphia  2,  Penna.  308p.  $3.50. 

If  Prejltjice  Appears  ...  try  using  The  Rabbit 
Brothers,  by  Robert  Kraus.  New  picture  book  for 
elementary  grades  points  out  fallacies  of  prejudiced 
thinking.  Anti-Defamation  League,  212  5th  Ave., 
N.Y.  10.  30p.  Paper.  10c. 

Free  Film  on  Airplanes  ...  is  now  available. 
Shown:  “push-button”  maintenance  .  .  .  flight  test¬ 
ing  .  .  .  “build  up.”  Write  United  Air  Lines,  5959 
S.  Cicero  Ave.,  Chicago  38,  Ill.  Sound.  Color. 

To  Strengthen  Conservation  Teaching  ...  set 
of  children’s  wildlife  books  may  prove  useful. 
Written  for  children  by  leading  authors,  books  are 
easy  to  read  .  .  .  strongly  bound.  Some  titles: 
Friendly  Animals,  Homes  and  Habits  of  Wild 
Animals,  Birds  At  Home.  Illustrated  in  color. 
National  Wildlife  Federation,  232  Carroll  St., 
N.W.,  Wash.  12,  D.C.  Each  $2;  set  of  5:  $9.75. 

Concise  Guide  for  Secretarial  Students  .  .  . 
is  How  To  Be  a  Top  Secretary,  by  Margaret 
Delano.  Emphasized:  human  relations  factors  be¬ 
hind  speciflc  “hows”  for  secretaries.  Handbook. 
Tupper  and  Love,  1090  Gapitol  Ave.,  S.E.,  Box 
S-l()9,  Atlanta,  Ga.  337p.  $3.95. 

Teen-agers  Should  Be  Better  Drivers  .  .  .  when 
they  finish  Let’s  Drive  Right,  by  Maxwell  Halse. 
Cartoons,  charts,  diagrams,  and  pnotographs  bright¬ 
en  almost  every  page  .  .  .  informative,  friendly 
style  makes  easy  reading.  Problem-solving  ap¬ 
proach.  Scott,  Foresman,  433  E.  Erie  St.,  Chicago 
11,  Ill.  496p.  $3.48. 
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